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(5) The designing of new units evolved 
through the inspiration of study in the old 
examples, the spirit of the old but not the 
material. 

Beyond all this, however, the' museum 
has a distinct place in every secondary 
school curriculum from a more esthetic 
and historic standpoint. All records of 
ancient peoples and old worlds consist 
of either human remains or objects of 
human manufacture. It is through a study 
of these that we derive our knowledge of 
the early civilization. And objects of man- 
ufacture are almost invariably objects of 
art character, that is, they have esthetic 
quality. The history of civilization, there- 
fore, is closely wrapt up in the peoples' 
understanding and love of the beautiful. 

So a first-hand knowledge of the treas- 
ures of the museum, the records of great 
nations and ancient times, is quite as es- 
sential to the study of history and the 
general education, esthetic or otherwise, 
of every boy and girl as the practical 
knowledge of industry is to industrial art. 
The one can only be understood by a basic 
knowledge of the other. 

Not only art classes but science classes, 
history classes, English classes, and classes 
in household arts and shop work should 
make their weekly or monthly pilgrimages 
to the house of art and records. And in 
turn the same objects lent for design study 
in the art department of the secondary 
school should be utilized in the various 
other departments. 

COLLEGE AND MUSEUM 
BY FREDERICK LEE ACKERMAN 

1 HE title, as suggested, presumes a 
statement containing constructive sug- 
gestions with respect to how the college 
and the museum may, by cooperative 
educational action, contribute to the pro- 
duction of art. It likewise contains the 
implication that the museum and the col- 
lege are both animated by similar purposes 
in this connection and that all that is really 
necessary is to develop a practical plan 
of cooperative action. 

But this is not such a simple matter as 



it appears, for it is not at all clear that these 
two institutions are animated by similar 
purposes or even that they are animated 
by purposes which run in the same direction. 

It therefore would appear that the first 
step leading toward theworkingout of a plan 
of cooperation would be that of establish- 
ing a common purpose or viewpoint which 
might serve to animate these two institu- 
tions in their educational effort, for unless 
there be present a real common purpose 
toward which each of these institutions 
would work voluntarily, any plan of cooper- 
ative action in the educational field would 
not be of any material value. 

It is not possible within the narrow con- 
fines of this statement to engage in any 
extended inquiry into the apparent pur- 
poses of these two institutions as they now 
exist. It is, however, pertinent to make 
certain general observations regarding the 
state of the industrial arts and what ap- 
pears to be the attitude of the college in 
particular toward their further develop- 
ment. We therefore begin with what may 
appear as a digression. 

When one takes into account all of the 
things which have been fabricated in recent 
years, and which in sum total make up 
the bulk of our physical environment, a 
picture is presented which is, in the main, 
cold and depressing. The picture contains 
very little which really satisfies. Our 
industrial effort, taken as a whole, appears 
to be directed largely toward the produc- 
tion of an infinite number of mechanistic 
contraptions, a large proportion of which 
satisfy no very definite human need. 

It is not possible here to consider the 
reasons for this state of affairs: it is merely 
made note of in passing. In passing, it is 
also to be observed that this tendency to 
produce temporary, ugly contraptions — 
urban centers particularly — is going on in 
spite of our educational efforts of one sort 
or another. 

It must be quite apparent to anyone who 
is at all observing that the present system 
of production, as (;arried on by modern 
business enterprise, runs its course quite 
unaffected by and utterly regardless of 
whatever teaching may have been carried 
on in our colleges and universities, and 
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in spite of the influences which are sup- 
posed to emanate from our art schools 
and our art museums. It likewise must 
be apparent to anyone who has studied 
even superficially the aims of modern busi- 
ness as expressed in the methods of stimu- 
lating production and in the conduct of its 
affairs in general, that there is a clean-cut 
divergence in interest between production 
actuated by the spirit of modern business 
enterprises and production actuated by 
the instinct of workmanship. 

Generally speaking, colleges and mu- 
seums do not concern themselves with such 
commonplace matters as the conditions 
of production in general. They exist 
mainly as repositories of ideas and things, 
safe-deposit vaults in which are locked up 
certain esthetic ideas and products of the 
past, things to which we assign certain 
values — more often of a pecuniary nature 
than otherwise — and there the matter rests. 

It is not difficult to teach "appreciation" 
in the sense that appreciation means merely 
the linking up of objects and esthetic 
judgments. This being such a relatively 
simple matter, offering, as it does, the aim 
and the subject matter of numerous easy 
"courses," our institutions have come by 
the notion that such teaching as we group 
under "appreciation" is about all that 
is required to promote art production. 
Create the demand for things of an assumed 
esthetic value and the production of the 
same will follow as a matter of course: 
so we say. Possibly in a less complex 
society such a system of economy might 
suffice, but it happens that modern business 
enterprise is not merely engaged in the pro- 
duction of commodities; the major effort 
relates to the creation of a demand for the 
same. And so it is that we find our effort 
at stimulating appreciation dwarfed com- 
pletely by the businesslike activities of 
those who engage in a businesslike way 
in establishing a criterion which has to 
serve, on the one hand, as our momentary 
criterion of taste and, on the other, as a 
rather glowing description of salable wares. 

And neither in the college nor in the 
museum do we find an acknowledgment 
of the philosophy that art emerges always 
out of a condition of production wherein 



the instincts of workmanship find free 
expression. Here is suggested the simple, 
elemental truth which must be evolved 
out of the student's experience in college 
and in his contact with museums if these 
two institutions are. to contribute more 
than merely establishing a pecuniary 
criterion of taste relating to the vendibility 
of goods. 

A true appreciation emerges as a result 
of creative experiences; and until the stu- 
dent in the academic atmosphere is afforded 
opportunity of engaging in truly creative 
experiences, his judgment of the values 
related to art will be both false and super- 
ficial. To show the student things in a 
museum without his ever having previously 
engaged in the act of creation or produc- 
tion: to attempt to establish his criterion 
of judgment by such a show-room process 
is to render him impotent to embrace the 
opportunity which is ever present in after 
life of actually affecting the state of the in- 
dustrial arts. And it is the state of the in- 
dustrial arts which must be materially 
modified before art can possibly appear as 
other than a feeble class conscious gesture. 

It is thus that we are presented with 
the supreme difficulty blocking the path 
to cooperative action between college and 
museum. Our educational institutions are 
giving an ever-increasing emphasis to the 
work of training the student to engage in 
business enterprise as it runs in modern 
times, which is responsible, as has already 
been suggested, for the state of the in- 
dustrial arts — and hence the state of "Art." 
As the matter stands, it would seem that 
a fundamental change must be brought 
about in our general educational policies 
before any attempt at cooperative effort 
would be likely to result in any appreciable 
gain to art. 

If the colleges were to function as the 
organizers of actual experiences in fabrica- 
tion, using both the world of industry and 
the museums as laboratories, it might be 
possible to develop in the students some- 
thing like a clear understanding of what is 
meant by art. Possibly the students 
might thus come to realize that all of those 
things which are stored away in museums 
are not stored there primarily to be repro- 
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duced in a debased form and sold after a 
campaign of advertising, but rather that 
they are there to mock and to reproach 
the spirit which animates modern business 
enterprise for its utter inability to produce 
really fine things. 

If we wish to stimulate the production 
of art, we would do well first to attempt 
the awakening of an understanding of why 
it is that art does not appear as a product of 
modern industry. It is the act of bringing 
about this understanding and the act of 
making clear that the principal value of 
art resides in the act of production and not 
in the product, that must serve as the com- 
mon ground of purpose animating both 
college and museum before the first hesitat- 
ing steps of cooperative educational action 
may be safely taken. 

THE ART MUSEUM AND 

MODERN MANUFACTURE 

BY F. W. BUDD 

I BELIEVE that in this country com- 
paratively few manufacturers that produce 
furniture, fabrics, or any article that re- 
quires design, color, or originality in con- 
struction have gone to our great museums 
for inspiration or help. Officials connected 
with several of the large museums of this 
country have expressed their desire to 
cooperate with the manufacturer and it may 
be of interest to your readers to know some- 
thing of the practical value of the museums 
of France to the textile manufacturer, in 
the production of designs for Jacquard and 
printed fabrics. Prior to the year 191 5 I 
spent several weeks of each summer for a 
number of years in France working with 
designers in their studios and with them 
in the museums. Designers in France 
recognize the great value of their museums 
and the directors of these museums are 
willing to cooperate with the designers 
in every way possible. 1 was very much 
impressed in this respect when 1 visited 
the great textile museum at Lyons. I 
took with me a letter of introduction from 
a friend in Paris to a firm of designers in 
Lyons, and after looking through the mu- 
seum I presented my letter to a member 
of this firm and showed him the work which 



1 wished to have done. He immediately 
brought some designers from his studio 
to the museum, had the fabrics taken from 
the cases and the designs reproduced on 
tracing paper and colored; a lot of prelim- 
inary work was produced from these old 
fabrics in twenty-four hours and I was able 
to return to Paris the following day. It 
demonstrated to me the great value of this 
museum to the silk manufacturers of Lyons, 
incidentally I learned later that the gentle- 
man to whom my letter was addressed was 
one of the directors of this museum. This 
spirit of cooperation between the museum 
and the designer was something new to me. 
During my first two or three visits to 
France I found it difficult to get the con- 
fidence of many of the designers. They 
believed (which was true to a great extent) 
that the American manufacturer went to 
Paris to find out what was being made there 
and to copy anything new in cheaper 
fabrics, just as the Japanese are doing today 
with our American goods, and I did not 
begin to get good results until 1 took the 
designers to the museums and convinced 
them that we did not want to follow the 
French manufacturer but wanted to create 
something new as a result of our studies in 
the museum. 

Since the beginning of the war the Amer- 
ican manufacturer has had to depend to a 
considerable extent on ideas created in this 
country and during that time the textile 
manufacturers have made wonderful pro- 
gress, it is most gratifying to find that 
the great museums of this country are now 
inviting the manufacturer to make use of 
them; notably at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum many of us have found not only vast 
resources but capable service and available 
equipment. But the most important link 
between the manufacturer and the museum 
is the designer. We have very few expert 
designers in this country today and, judg- 
ing from the work that has been sent to 
me from so-called designers who have 
graduated from schools all over this coun- 
try, we must continue to go to Paris for 
much of our fine work, unless something 
is done to develop textile art in this coun- 
try. There is needed in the United States, 
specifically in New York, a great School 
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